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to have a gold standard let it be one, not merely in name,
but in deed and in truth. There appear to be only two
practical ways of securing this. First: The gradual
introduction of a gold currency suitable to the people of
India and the supersession by it of a certain portion of the
existing rupee currency. Second: The maintenance of
the established parity for the existing rupee currency by
arrangements for converting what may not be required
for purposes of circulation at that parity, into the standard
commodity, gold; and similarly for converting the standard
commodity, gold, into silver rupee currency. Sir David
Barbour advocates the first course, and it would certainly
be the best if there were no question of expense, if there
were no doubt as to the sufficiency of the stock of gold in
the world, and if it were certain that gold coins would
remain in circulation at the parity selected. But it has
never been shown that the second course would not
effectively maintain the gold value of the silver rupee. It
would require less gold; it would adapt itself more readily
to the gradual change; and the introduction of a gold
currency, if this were eventually determined on, would be
facilitated by the gradual accumulation of gold in support
of the existing rupee currency and by the maintenance of
the gold parity which would result from an accumulation
of gold sufficient to secure the convertibility of redundant
rupees.

Some plan, then, should be settled by law for the
gradual acquisition of a gold reserve. Undoubtedly the
best, if not the only practical, basis for the operation must
be the Indian Paper Currency Department, whose stores
of silver, which are as useless with a gold standard as the
silver at Washington, should be gradually changed to
gold. And as far as possible the conditions under which
that gold should be made available for securing the note